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Absolution Solution 


By Vincent 
V. Marshburn - 

Guilt is the apologetic 
awareness of 
wrongdoing. Like most 
other emotions, it is 
something which can 
actually be constructive 
and revealing but which 
can also be distorted and 
disproportionate. Guilt 
can guide us towards 
genuine remorse and 
repentance, but it can also 
be abused to exploit and 
oppress. 

Entire religions, cults, 
even cultures can be 
based on unrealistic, 
unwarranted, or 
unedifying perceptions 
and assumptions about 
the role and value of 
guilt. Despite the 
misguided motivations of 
some, the purpose of guilt 
is not simply emotional 
manipulation. 

Part of the intention of 
guilt is to aid us in 
recognizing 
inappropriate, 
counterproductive, or 
detrimental behavior. As 
a society, we are 
concerned when 
individuals do not 
experience guilt upon 
committing destructive 
deeds or antagonistic 
acts. Such lack of 
self-recrimination is often 
the subject of professions 
such as psychology and 
criminology. 

God does not expect 
us to operate entirely by 
guilt, but in creating us in 
his image, he does desire 
that we develop a Godly 
aspiration for 
righteousness and 
aversion towards evil. 
From the beginning, 
following humanity's 
failure to foster 
fellowship with their 
Creator, God continually 
worked to direct our 
hearts and minds towards 
a path aimed at repairing 
that breach of trust and 
restoring that harmony of 
relationship. 

Throughout the book 
of Genesis, well before 
the Mosaic Law was 
bequeathed to the 
Israelites, we observe 
various instances of 
people conducting their 
affairs in the context of 
notions of conscience and 
morality and contending 
with the consequences of 
failure in upholding such 
principles. The New 
Testament acknowledges 
this innate moral 
impression as well 
(Romans 2:14-15). 

Any real response of 
guilt, then, should 


ultimately propel and 
provoke us towards 
seeking redemption via 
the forgiveness of sin 
arranged by God through 
Jesus. In turn, our 
gratitude and humility 
brought on by this grace 
compels us to share the 
good news of mercy and 
reconciliation and to 
extend this forgiveness to 
others (Mark 11:25, 
Ephesians 4:32, 1 John 
1:9). 

It would seem, 
though, that the ability — 
or willingness — to 
forgive does not 
necessarily come 
naturally to many of us. 
As the English poet 
Alexander Pope so 
famously wrote, "To err 
is human; to forgive, 
divine." The power to 
forgive is bestowed by 
God himself and is what 
we pray to manifest as 
believers (Matthew 6:14- 
15, Luke 11:4, Colossians 
3:13): 

Indeed, in Scripture di- 
vine forgiveness is never 
portrayed lightly or repre- 
sented as anything other 
than a serious and costly 
effort to draw all human- 
kind into God's presence 
and to cultivate his char- 
acter in those who em- 
brace that forgiveness 
(Numbers 14:18, Psalm 
103:10-12, Acts 
2:38-39). 

The Bible readily 
affirms that it is not a 
matter of a simple 
"formula" where guilt 
automatically leads to 
repentance and 
forgiveness. Typically, 
there is a remorseful, 
agonizing, and bitter 
journey towards 
contrition. It is not 
uncommon for many to 
desperately desire a 
means of exercising 
penance or restitution. 

In the "Star Trek: 
Voyager" television 
series, Neelix, a member 
of a non-human species 
called Talaxians in the 
Delta quadrant of the 
galaxy, joins the crew of 
the titular starship 
Voyager in their sojourn 
through this distant and 
unknown part of space. 

Neelix is generally 
upbeat, curious, and 
helpful (sometimes, 
overly so), but like many 
complex characters, he 
has his darker moments. 
In a particular episode, 
the Voyager crew 
encounters an alien man 
named Jetrel, a scientist 
who, it turns out, is 
directly responsible for 
the death of a large 
portion of the population 
on Neelix's homeworld, 
including his family, 
during a war waged 
decades earlier. 

Neelix is 
understandably unsettled 
by the presence of Jetrel 
and is further skeptical of 
the scientist's claim that 


he desires to make up for 
his past misdeeds by 
offering a possible 
medical remedy for any 
potential survivors of the 
catastrophic outcome of 
his research that 
unleashed a weapon of 
mass destruction. This 
weapon generated a 
lingering radioactive 
cloud known as the 
Cascade that continues to 
affect Neelix's home to 
this day. 

As it happens, Neelix's 
anguish and distress seem 
to be originating from a 
source even deeper than 
the horrors inflicted upon 
his people. When his 
close friend Kes attempts 
to comfort him, Neelix 
confides to her what he 
considers his darkest 
secret and greatest 
shame: that during this 
war, he refused to fight in 
defense of his people, 
incurring his own intense 
sense of guilt when so 
many were killed by 
Jetrel's weapon, 
wondering if he could 
have somehow helped 
prevent this tragedy. 


KES: What an awful 
burden you've carried all 
these years. No wonder 
you're so angry with 
Jetrel. 

NEELIX: Of course I am. 
He killed them all. My 
mother, my father, my 
little brothers. 

KES: Is that really why? 
Ever since Jetrel came on 
board you've despised 
him. The hurt and anger 
you've held in all these 
years was vented right at 
him. But was it really 
Jetrel you're angry with? 
Is he the one you blame 
for what happened? 
NEELIX: I don't know. 
KES: Or was he just a 
convenient target to keep 
you from looking 
somewhere else. 
NEELIX: You mean from 
looking at myself? You 
may be right, but I hate 
him. And I don't think I 
can stop hating him. 
KES: Maybe you have to 
stop hating yourself first. 


Later, Neelix comes to 
realize that Jetrel is 
sincere in his intentions 
to help the Talaxians, and 
that in fact Jetrel himself 
is dying from the effects 
of the Cascade. This is 
Jetrel's final hope: to be 
able to somehow atone 
for his actions. 


JETREL: Neelix, I 
suppose you think this is 
a fitting punishment for 
me. 

NEELIX: Maybe the 
Cascade was a 
punishment for all of us, 
for our hatred, our 
brutality. There's 
something I need to tell 
you. I tried to tell you 
before, but — 

JETREL: What is it? 
NEELIX: I want to tell 
you that I forgive you. 


Forgiveness is 
something which can be 
offered, and which can be 
accepted, and neither of 
these are passive actions. 
Conversely, forgiveness 
can be withheld, and it 
can be rejected. As 
believers, we are clearly 
exhorted to pursue the 
path to offer and accept. 
A common query — 
indeed, a criticism — 
regarding the gospel of 
redemption is why God 
cannot "just forgive" 
everyone. Such thinking 
demonstrates a lack of 
understanding of how 
forgiveness actually 
works. Through the 
atoning work of Jesus, 
God does indeed extend 
the offer of forgiveness of 
sin to everyone; what 
God does not do is 
compel anyone to accept 
it. God respects the free 
will with which he 
imbued us as beings 
made in his image. This 
is truly the gift of grace: 
we possess the choice to 
apply the absolution 
solution, to ask God to 
"Completely wash away 
my guilt and cleanse me 
from my sin." (Psalm 
51:2) 
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Charlotte G. 
Schmunk 


Charlotte G. Schmunk, 
98, of Florida City, 
Florida, passed away 
peacefully into the loving 
arms of our Lord on 
February 3rd, 2024, with 
her grandson, Scott, at her 
side. She will be 
remembered by those who 
knew her as a 
compassionate, 
no-nonsense woman who 
loved her family, friends, 
and community. 


Charlotte was born on May 19th, 1925, to William 
and Beatrice Geronimo in her hometown of Florida 
City, Florida. She was the youngest of two children; 
her older brother, William J. Geronimo, preceded her 


in death. 


Charlotte graduated from Homestead High School, 
Class of 1944. After graduation, Charlotte married 
Army Airman Richard Schmunk in a simple service 
that November, upon his return from WWII. 

Charlotte and Richard settled in Florida City, 
Florida, to start their life together. On June 19th, 1945, 
they were blessed with a son, Michael R. Schmunk. 
Michael grew up to be a strong and healthy man, 
joining the Air Force after graduating from FSU. Lt. 
Colonel Michael R. Schmunk retired from the Air 
Force and passed away on January 25, 2016. 

Charlotte worked at the phone company right out of 
school until her son was born. She then set her sights 
on making her community better. 

Charlotte was one of the founding board members 
of an auxiliary organization aimed at fundraising for 
James Archer Smith Hospital to purchase equipment 
and other necessities. Over her tenure with the 
auxiliary, the women raised over a million dollars in 


funds. 


Charlotte was also the founder of the gift shop and 
developed both the Candy-Striper and Pink Ladies 
programs, continuing to provide funds and services for 
the hospital. She supported the American Cancer 
Society, the American Red Cross, the American 
Legion, the Girl Scouts of America, and the Women’s 
Club of Homestead. She was an active member of 
Sacred Heart Church and was involved in the Sacred 
Heart Women’s Club and eventually became a librarian 


at Sacred Heart School. 


Charlotte is survived by daughter-in-law Linda B. 
Schmunk, grandsons Jon R. and Michael Scott 
Schmunk, her great-granddaughters Allyson N. 
Schmunk and Linda Megan Schmunk, and her 
great-great-grandson Landon Michael Huber. Charlotte 
had many lifelong friends in the Homestead area and 
was always there to help whenever a need arose. She 
was a wonderful mother, good wife, and a great 
example of love for her family, her friends, and her 
community. She will be missed by all those touched by 


her loving and caring heart. 


Services for Charlotte will begin with a wake on 
Thursday, February 22nd, 2024, from 4:00-7:00 pm at 
Branam Funeral Home. The funeral Mass will be on 
Friday, February 23rd, 2024, at St. Martin de Porres in 
Homestead, Florida, beginning at 10:30 am. The 
funeral procession to Woodlawn North in Miami will 
follow. In lieu of flowers, the family requests donations 
to Baptist Hospital, the Baptist Hospital gift shop, or 


the American Red Cross. 


To submit an obituary or death notice, 
email wording and jpg photo to 
info@newsleadermail.com, 305-245-231 | 
Print deadline is Wednesday at noon. 
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App helps consumers find 
pollinator-friendly plants for their landscape 


Dr. Sandra Wilson, a UF/IFAS professor of environmental 


horticulture, works with her students on the pollinator app. 
Courtesy, Alex Lopez, UF/IFAS. 


Lourdes Mederos, 
UF/IFAS - 

Florida is home to 
over 315 species of native 
wild bees, which thrive 
on flowers for survival. 
But some bees are in 
critical decline. While the 


public is increasingly 
interested in conserving 
pollinators and in 
pollinator-friendly 
gardening, a 2020 
University of Florida 
survey showed a 
knowledge gap in 


consumers’ ability to 
identify a range of bee 
pollinators -- the plants to 
which they’re attracted. 

Knowing that, the 
Florida-Friendly 
Landscaping™ (FFL) 
program at UF developed 
an online and mobile app. 
The BeeGardens app 
helps the public identify 
bees and bee-friendly 
plants in their yards. 

The app was designed 
to help the public quickly 
access information about 
more than 85 bee-friendly 
plants, which attract 12 
types of bees. The app 
also gives tips on how to 
incorporate these plants 
into landscapes. 

“The app was built for 
the homeowner using the 
FFL plant database, to 


raise awareness of how 
landscapes can be 
designed to support bees 
year-round. “It is similar 
to the FFL butterfly app, 
but this one is specifically 
for bees,” said Sandra 
Wilson, a UF/IFAS 
professor of 
environmental 
horticulture and lead 
author of a new study on 
the app’s effectiveness in 
student learning. 

Since it was launched, 
the BeeGardens app has 
averaged more than 1,200 
unique visits per month, 
revealing its popularity 
and wide use. That’s 
22,673 unique users from 
across Florida and 
beyond, Wilson said. 

Despite all those 
online users, Wilson 


wanted to explore how 
the app can improve 
students’ confidence in 
identifying bees and 
pollinator-friendly plants. 
To do the study, faculty 
were awarded a UF/IFAS 
College of Agricultural 
and Life Sciences grant 
for distance education 
improvement. 

For this project, 
Wilson tested 
undergraduate students in 
two classes within the 
department of 
environmental 
horticulture in 2021 and 
2022. In the classes -- 
Annual and Perennial 
Gardening and Florida 
Native Landscaping — 
students increased their 
ability to identify bees 
and pollinator-friendly 


plants. 

That’s good news for 
those trying to increase 
pollinators in landscapes. 
A recent ASK IFAS 
document showed lots of 
people want to plant a 
pollinator-friendly 
landscape, but fewer 
actually do so. 

“These findings 
should further boost the 
public’s confidence in 
picking 
pollinator-friendly plants 
for their landscape, using 
the BeeGardens app,” 
Wilson said. “The more 
pollinators we have, the 
better we can support our 
native biodiversity and 
food systems.” 


